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the children simultaneously jerk the stems and off comes one or the other 
violet head. Once in a great while the two heads fall, so evenly matched 
in resistance are they. Usually, however, one conquers the other, the fiow- 
erless stem is replaced by a fresh one from the pile, and the flower battle 
goes on. Occasionally a soldier is so valiant and successful, as to lay low 
the heads of as many as a hundred or two of his enemies, but sooner or 
later he too is numbered with the beautiful slain. I am glad to have 
known of a few little girls who were too humane to take part in this ruth- 
less play. The pastime is not only common among children throughout 
the United States and Canada, but is a familiar childish amusement in 
Japan, and a friend found that the same play was known to Indian children 
in the summer encampment at York Beach, Maine. The little red children 
say that the one whose violet conquers will be a great man. The Ononda- 
gas have a name for violets which interpreted means ' two heads entan- 
gled,' referring to the flower game." 

Poppy Shows. — The following also is new, so far as we know. Al- 
though one would imagine that these common sports would long ago have 
been noted. 

"A few strokes with pen and ink on the golden disk of an ox-eye daisy 
with some snipping of the white ray flowers and out comes a baby or an 
old lady, as you will, in white ruffled cap with smooth strings. 

" Children sometimes make boats out of peapods. The pod is split along 
the midrib and held open by little sticks placed crosswise like thwarts. 
The craft is then manned with boatmen each made from two peas, one for 
the head and one for the body, held together by slender sticks, and with 
other sticks serving as very stiff arms and legs. 

" What pretty wreaths we made of the pink or white phlox (Lady Wash- 
ington we called it) the scarlet honeysuckle, or other tubular flowers, and 
pressed in our school-books. The dazzling blue larkspur blossoms were 
also linked into circles and made bright splashes in geography or grammar. 

" The experience of what little girls call a ' poppy show ' was not num- 
bered among my own personal joys. A friend once gave me the following 
account of these brilliant spectacles : ' I possessed two pieces of glass, 
very nearly of a size, between which I used to place fallen poppy petals, in 
lovely kaleidoscopic patterns. I had to hold the glasses together very 
tightly not to spoil the pattern by letting them slip. When several little 
girls had gathered their poppy shows together on a board we used to chant 
when any one passed : — 

Pinny, pinny, poppy show, 

Give me a pin and I '11 let you know. 

I don't know that any one ever accepted the enticing invitation. We varied 
the show at other seasons with different flowers, whole geranium blossoms 
or spiraea or apple-blossom petals, and many others, but we always called 
them poppy shows and sung the same rhyme. Some girls carried their 
poppy shows to school and passed them along under the desks. Other 
children gave their display in their barns, and one girl I knew had a tent 
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in which her show was beautifully hidden from a pinless public. It was as 
exciting as going to a play to lift the flap and gaze upon the revealed splen- 
dors behind the screen.' 

" ' Peep shows ' the English country children call these prim little floral 
displays, or ' penny peep shows,' since a penny is the fee asked for a sight 
of the small bouquets or baskets of flowers made from dissected blossoms 
set under a piece of glass and shown off against a background of white 
paper." 

Other childish practices which Mrs. Bergen has made the subject of 
remark are whistling on grass-blades, making trombones of the prickly leaf- 
stalks of the pumpkin, stringing horse-chestnuts or dogwood berries, 
matching the striped blades of ribbon, blowing up into pouches the thick 
leaves of the garden sedum, stringing dandelion stems and ox-eyed daisies. 

Nominies. — We continue citations from an article contained in the 
"London Globe," April 28, 1890 [see p. 81]. 

Nature, in most of her aspects, is greeted with certain formulas. Aubrey, 
in his " Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme " (1686-1687), says : — 

Little children have a custome when it raines to sing or charme away the raine ; 
thus they all join in a chorus and sing thus, viz. : " Raine, raine, goe away, come 
againe a Saterday." I have a conceit that this childish custom is of great anti- 
quity, yt it is derived from ye Gentiles. 

The rhyme varies but little to-day, the most distinct variants being : — 

Rain on the green grass, and rain on the tree, 
And rain on the housetop, but not upon me. 

The children of Morley, Cheshire, say : — 

It rains, it rains, it patters i' th' docks, 
Mobberley wenches are washing their smocks. 

There are other local examples. In Oxfordshire, the rainbow is thus 
spoken : — 

Rainybow, rainybow, cock up your feather, 
Please, God Almighty, send us good weather. 

The lines beginning, " Snow, snow faster, Come again at Easter," are 
familiar in our great towns now. Near Leeds the jingle goes : — 

Snow, snow faster, Bull, bull faster, 

Awd women picking geese, Sending feathers down to Leeds. 

In the north of England this couplet is said during a thunderstorm : — 

Rowley, Rowley, Rattleybags, Take the lasses and leave the lads. 

Of general nominies the following are perhaps most worthy of remark : — 
At Huddersfield when a boy sneezes any near companion says, " Say 

your nominy." The sneezer then exclaims, " Bob Wood " (cloth, etc), and 

touches the article he mentions, continuing : — 



